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INSERT TO GIs AND ASIAN WOMEN STORY (PAGE 1) 

[Stick this before 1st quote by As-ian Women’s Coa- 
lition] 

”1 never wantonly killed a human being in my 
entire life J n said Lt. William Calley as he begged 
for leniency during his prosecution for his role 
in the My Lai massacre. n Nobody in the military 
system had ever described the enemy as anything 
other than Communism . " 
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[Thanks to Gidra (an Asian -American newspaper) 
and the Asian ’Aomen’s Coalition in Nev: York City 
for the material in the following storv.] 

GIs AND ASIAN WOMEN; 

THE ARMY : S DEADLY GAME 

LIBERATION News Service 

The sterotype of an Ada?' as man is : ; :cr a 
porce lai ? doll ~ - a co Id dag He objec z i f kj z of l o ve 
then of hate . hs an object of love (typified i>: the 
rr.edic. by Suzie Wo fig or trie Dei ska girl) hei 
sole function is to fulfil every ohim of men ♦ if 
she chooses to rebel aaainsz this role . she is 
typecast as the Dragon Lady/ Dowager Empress- -one 
manipulator > castrator arid destroyer of men. Her 
third alternative is no* to exist at all, to nitn- 
drcao from society and create arc u n d h era e . f x i 
hermetically -sealed box--axid even /hen she is not 
left alone > but is written off as inscrutable . 

- -As iar Women f s Coa l i tion 


the gratification of tiie sexual needs. The former 
incites rebellion. The latter, however--by repressing 
tiie sexual needs and by becoming anchored as moral- 
istic defense -paralyzes the rebellion against 
either kind of suppression.” 

Secondly tiie Military gains from using tne 
symbol of Asian women just as it gains from using 
the words "gooks. ’’slants” or "Communists." The 
image of a people with slanted eyes and slanted 
vaginas enhances the feeling that Asians are other 
than human and theiefore much easier to kill. More 
than a few Vietnam veterans tell of incidents of 
GIs who spend time in combat; then during their 
Rest and Recuperation periods, suddenly and with 
no apparent proven at ion, will kill a Vietnamese 
civilian out of a paranoid concept of "gooks®" 

The view that Asian women are less than human 
helps perpetrate another myth--that of the white 
woman "back home" being placed on a pedestal® 

(This is not. to say that tiie white woman’s position 
is to be envied. Her position on tnat pedestal is 
also an oppressive situation.) 


The Army has found stereotypes of Asian women 
quite useful --especially since most GIs experience 
long, forced separations from women-. One Asian 
American recalls his experiences in boot -camp. 

"In Marine Corps boot-camp, the military goes 
through a psychological and physical breakdown trip 
of the men so they [the Military] can instill their 
values. And a heavy part of that trip is the men- 
tioning of women in certain sexual contexts 

"We had these classes we had to go to j taught 
by the drill instructors, and every instructor 
would tell a joke before lie began class. It would 
always be a dirty joke usually having to do with 
prostitutes they had seen in Japan or in other 
parts of Asia while they were stationed overseas. 
The attitude of the Asian women being a do’ I a 
useful toy, or something to play with usually came 
out in these jokes, and how they were not quite 
as human as white women For instance, a real 
common example was how the instructor would talk 
about how Asian women's vaginas weren’t like a 
white women’s, but rather they were slanted like 
their eyes. Some guys really believed this shit 
too Like when you get overseas afterward, you 
kind of trip on the jokes you heard and look for 
things you remember 1 rom the jokes,” 

The Military knows that the GIs area t able to 
seek sexual satisfaction during basic tiaining 
and a large part of theii combat time, so the-., use 
this knowledge to seep the men down, !hey contin- 
ually remind them oi thei? desire o\ talking unout 
women all the 1 1 me yet the) keep t»ic gi at it i *. a - 
tion of this desire from their reach 

According to ps> chol <>g i s i hi lhc im weich, in 
his book Mass Psycholog y o f Fas cism "The goal of 
sexual suppression is that or producing an indi- 
vidual who is adjusted to tne authoritarian owlei 
and who will submit to it in spite d ill 
and degradation.” He goes on to say . . tin ^ M P 
press ion of the gratification M P r 1 : ' 1 * ’ ” 1 : ' :l 

terial needs (lood, sne.it ei' e.ct ring) ins a Je- 
suit different from tint «'i the suppress i o n oi 


An example of the "white woman on a pedestal" 
can be seen in the words of another Asian American 
GI s experiences with the Military when he tried to 
marry a Vietnamese woman: 

”1 wanted to get married when I was in Vietnam, 
but they (.the Military) wouldn't let me. I didn’t 
push it because of the feedback I got from the be- 
ginning. You see, you have to go through the chain- 
of- command to get married, even in Vietnam because 
I was in the rear at the time. That’s when I met 
this Vietnamese girl First I went to my Section 
Chief, and he said. 'Man, you don't want to marry 
one of these '’gunks” o*/er here They're not civil- 
ized. and if you fake her back home with you, 
people won't be able to handle her because she's 
not civilized ’ And so I said, ’Well that's my 
problem.' So then I went to the Gunnery Sargeant, 
and he lectured me for like all day, and he told me 
to '‘nine back again And I came back and he lectured 
me again and told me to come back again. Then I got 
to the First Sargeant and he did tne same thing. 
Finally. I got to the Commanding Officer and ne ran 
down a i ) the bureaucratic stuff that I’d have to go 
through before 1 could even get the consent to get 
marrict 1 . You ha.e to go through this waiting time, 
and they make you wait until after your rotation 
time J ■ F c- lk > on have five months before you’re 
mo\td cue then they'll give you a waiting period 
jf six months they can get you out of there." 

”M'. n. they'd say stuff like, 'Sue's not an Am- 
c ' - . . a sc. she ce’kn't bo able to handle it in the 
Slate.' of >')■ ' t be able to trust her once 

; on get ; a > a he States,’ Tney say, ’Okay, you 

-bin F \ ■ a u ; at ‘v marry her now, but that’s because 
there arc in ijund-eved chicks around. They said 
that iv' , you know I'm an Asian too, but they 
>aid run i v. me. Iney’J always talk about round- 
eyed w.jvn- Caucasian women They’d say. ’And once 
you gc: be', k. you • 1 I. sue all those blondes and stuff, 
. VVA ' ,; ;r your wife and she'll be this old 

1 a 1 1 ' ■ ' ; 1 i g v ■ o rx a i ) d y o n 1 1 1 w an t to get rid 

05 her 'ou'li ec embarrassed when you ^t back be - 
x ■>.: : e "c ’ V ' e ' ii -'nose . ■ " 

1 o -'•si no-' \sjans in the U.S., there is little 
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if any difference between Asian Americans and 
Asians in America. We Asian .Americans are either 
lumped with Asians * and therefore considered ’’for- 
eigners" or we are invisible. The GI who wanted 
to marrv the Vietnamese girl experienced both. 

On one hand the Military, completely insensitive 
to the fact that he too was an Asian, talked about 
the "round-eyed" woman waiting back home. This 
same brother, upon entering basic training* was 
called a gook and was made to stand in front of his 
platoon as an example of "what the enemy (the Viet- 
namese) looked like." 

Asian American women are susceptible to the 
sterotypes that GIs have of women in Asia. .An ex- 
ample of this is shown in the following story of 
still another Asian American in basic training, 

"Before everybody crashes, the drill instruc- 
tor comes through and checks to see that all foot- 
lockers are locKed, and that you have your wallet,, 

So you stand up on top of your locker at attention 
in your drawers and teeshirt and he comes around 
and he yells at everybody and he f ll punch a few 
people; and he always picks somebody and he’ll take 
their wallet and he’ll look at their pictures, I 
had some pictures of these Asian eirls I went to 
high school with. He made some derogatory comments 
like, ’This looks like this whore 1 Kne\ back over 
there (Japan).’ Then he took three or four pic- 
tures out of my wallet and he kept them.. I couldn't 
do nothing about it. 1 don’t know what he did with 
them* I didn’t see them after that That’s when 
he saw the picture of my sister, - 

"After lights were out and everyone was sup- 
posed to be sleeping, he would come into our bar- 
racks and he would bring a chair next to my bunk 
and act like he was my friend. After harassing me 
all day, suddenly he's my friendo Then he started 
rapping about when he was in Japan and how he had 
this prostitute for quite awhile c He said her last 
name was the same as mine., Then he said, 'What’s 
your sister’s name?' He knew I had an older sis- 
ter and he had seen the picture of her, and I guess 
he flashed back on his experiences „ Then lie 
started harassing me by saying my sister looked 
like his prostitute He'd say : Yeah, that's her. 
That’s the prostitute I hado’’ 1 

We must fight the mentality that keeps Suzy 
Wong, Madame Butterfly and gcokism alive.. The 
mentality that turns human beings into racist, 
murdering soldiers, also keeps Asian Americans from 
being able to live and feel like human beings here 
at home. 

- ~n . 
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ANTI- AMI: R i GAN BOMBINGS IN TAIWAN 
by k’uino i:i Luson 
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has long been one j //..: V 
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arcur c~ re's zees ~'rom the mainland . 

Trie author cf this article is on the staff of 
Pacific dews Service. She recently returned from 
the Far East where she wrote for several Asian 
publications . ) 

TAIPEI, Taiwan (LNS)--On October 12, 1970, a 
ten pound charge of TNT ripped apart the library 
wing of the U„S C Information Agency building in the 
southern Taiwan city of Tainan « A Chinese office 
boy was killed, and two high school students and 
one Taiwan Air Force officer were seriously injured. 
Although police arrested several suspects for ques- 
tioning, they were unable to come up with a motive 
for the bombing. Bomb warnings had been received at 
U.S. military installations in the area just before 
the blast 

On the morning of February 5, 1971, another 
explosion demolished the first floor of the Bank of 
America in Taipei, injuring 16 persons including two 
American missionaries, and one U.S. civilian. Po- 
lice initially attributed the blast to a malfunctionin 
air conditioning duct Later- they blamed it on a 
gas leak c Bank officials insisted that it was caused 
by a bomb, pointing out that there are no gas mains 
in the building. Government authorities later con- 
firmed the cause of explosion to be a time bomb, al- 
though they revealed no clue as to who planted the 
device or why. 

Until last year, most anti-American incidents 
in Taiwan could be traced to Chinese resentment of 
the favored status enjoyed by Americans in this 
country or to specific injustices involving for- 
eigners. For example, recall the 1957 attack on the 
UcSo embassy, which resulted from the acquittal of 
a U.So Army sergeant accused of shooting a Chinese 
file clerk. Late 1970, however, saw the first vio- 
lent anti-American incidents with definite political 
overtones . 

The Bank of America blast released a flurry of 
rumors in the American community in Taipei, and 
Americans began to fear for their safety here. U.S 0 
bases put on extra guards and tightened security 
measures in anticipation of further bombing attempts „ 
American students at the Stanford Center, located 
at Taiwan National University in Taipei, were re- 
quested by school authorities to notify police of 
any "unwelcome strangers or suspicious persons in 
or around the center,/’ 

A seiies of arrests have been made in connection 
with the bombings of individuals active in the Tai- 
wan independence movement , which aims to free the 
island cf Chiang Kai-shek's main lander rule. Among 
t. he c e arrested were Wei. Ting- cb no and Hsieh Tsung- 
min, we 1 1. - known opponents of the Nationalist Gov- 
c mill'.' n t * s t ot a 1 i l u x i an re g ime . 

They are both former students of Peng Ming-min, 
the laiwan independence leader who escaped to Sweden 
in 197f) lie was subsequently, and rather curiously, 
grant ud -j. r G the U>S. and now teaches at the 

Un i \/p? s : tv of M> ohigan , 

I Ik. I . ! i regime has attempted to keep these 
iiiei dent -i e i f • ' i the* government-controlled press. 
i*r»r L /::» ..'MJinpt . on . the incidents have been 

1 . \ d events by individual malcontents 

i. : : s c,:; ^ i that the bombings were politic 

\A . . : .. v / ' 'ApriT'7TT97l 
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cally motivated as part of any organized anti- 
American sentiment. They have chosen instead to 
allow the popular imagination to draw its own con- 
clusions between the bombings and the arrests of 
the two Taiwanese independence movement students. 

But most observers here doubt that the bomb- 
ings were organized by the independence movement 
which is weak and disorganized, and has shown no 
sign in recent years of wishing to alienate the 
U.S. Most observers here take them as the be 
ginning manifestations of a growing ant i --American 
feeling which has begun to out a«"f 0 ss the old 
lines of Main lander and Taiwanese* 

The increased number of American soJdxers on 
Rest and Recuperation leave from Vietnam in Ti*i 
pei, the burgeoning tourist industry and the in- 
flux of American business men with their higher 
standards of living have brought more than an 
economic boom to Taiwan. They have a iso brought 
resentment which may be bunging the era of smooth 
relations between Taiwan and the U.S. slowly to 
an end* 

The fear among the more enlightened Taiwan 
officials is that the anti- Arne i can feeling today 
could grow into a popular movement against the 
Nationalist regime itself, which has been so 
closely identified with American interests in 
Asia over the past two decades, 
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I AM THE EGGMAN f REVISITED: 

THE L.N.S. TEAR' GAS ANTIDOTE 

LIBERATION News Service 

In the public interest, LNS is publishing the 
following recipe tor effective, homemade tear* gas 
anti dote . The sticky, yellow compound has been 
tested many times since it first appeared in the 
LNS packet last spring - on the streets of Berk- 
eley, New Haven. Washington and around the country. 
It's based on the good oV egg r it was developed 
by a biochemist from CaWomia named John Me Whor- 
ter, and best of all. U works. 

"CN and CS tear-gas.'' explains John, 'attack 
a sulphidra 1 group m the eye. Egg has a great deal 
of albumin, and egg albumin has a great deal of 
sulphur.” 

Here’s how to make it: Mix 8-10 eggs with 

one cup of water *nd a table spoon of baking soda. 
Beat v e ry well, h e n pour the mixture into small 
plastic bottles, plastic baby bottles are good for 
larger quantities. 

When aunched simply wipe the egg mixture 
on your face and c^ec^y i^o you- eyes. Keeo on 
using it as conditions require. Yolk ace wii; get 
pretty crusty and sticky, but you'1 1 feel fine. 

As for breathing (Cb gas affects respiration 
pretty heavily), one suggested method is to cover 
your mouth and nose with a doth soaked in vinegar 
which can also be kept in a handy small plastic 
bottle. Air passing through the vinegar may no- 
smell sweet, but combined with the egg solution, 
you’ll have an easier time around. 
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ARIZONA SENDS YOUNG BLACKS TO DEATH ROW 
ON TESTIMONY OF HALF-BLIND WITNESS 

by the Mad Funk Collective 
LIBERATION News Service 

TUCSON, Arizona (LNS) -- Robert Lee Skinner is 
a 20 -year-old black man who has lived in Tucson, 

Arizona all his life. He has been active in organiz- 
ing and educating his people to their oppression 
although he is not a member of any established group* 

In the course of time, local police have told Bobby 
and others close to him, "We -re going to get you. 

What follows is the story of how they did. 

On October 5, 1969, Mason Branch, a liquor store 
clerk (and reputedly one of Tucson's big heroin pushers) 
died m a hold-up at the Crown Liquor Store on Grant 
Road in Tucson. After an "investigation 1 ' (during 
which a p? jme suspect in the case was murdered), 
four men were arrested and charged with murder, armed 
robbery, and conspiracy. The four were David Williams. 
Donnell Thomas., Paul Wright, and Bobby Skinner* 

A Preliminary Hearing was held, and ended with 
Skinner and Wright released for lack of evidence. 

The other two were lie Id on mere threads. About one 
month later, the police re-arrested Bobby and Paul 
and another hearing was scheduled for the sole pur- 
pose of hearing testimony from a prosecution witness 
named George McDonald. 

Prosecutor Horton Weise introduced a statement 
that McDonald supposedly made to the police. But 
when George took the witness stand, he called the 
statement a complete fabrication which had been 
spoon-fed to him by detectives in the Sheriff’s 
office at the Pima County Jailhouse. He faced eight 
robbery charges at the time. 

McDonald told the court that, detectives offered 
to drop seven of the eight charges and give his aunt 
a thousand dollars if he'd sign their prepared state- 
ment. Ihs aunt had been present at the Sheriff's 
office office and was willing to back up McDonald's 
story but the court wanted no more of it. 

The prosecute- then brought its star witness to 
the stand: Lucius Sorrell. Sorrell is blind in one 
eye and admits to being under the influence of heroin 
and LSD on the night in question. State psychiatrists 
conveniently declared Sorrell incompetent to testify 
so the? prosecute, introduced a statement Sorrell 
supposedly made to him while Sorrell was interned at 
the Arizona State Mental Hospital. According to the 
statement fwiitten m advance by Weise and signed by 
Sorrell im tho hospital) Sorrell caw and recognized 
ail four men 'though he never knew Skinner and 
Wright! ruruicng arrays an unlit park, on a moonless 
in. gilt . ..‘bout 100 yards away, with only one good eye. 
wh i. 1 r* older the influence of two powerful drugs. 

kite defense could not cross-examine Sorrell 
because of his "incompetence." And so, on the basis 
of two highly questionable statement-’, Skinner and 
Wright a e c b cun d ? / e i f o r trial. 

The i j rst m go to trial was Donnell Thomas, 
liis f i ns i 1 : a - ended i.n a hung jury, but the second 
time around the prose- at 'u took no chances* Donnell 
is metier p* M. . t i ..a : ' y aware black man that the police 
a • d 1 ne> woo ) d ”ge c . 

1 ho '3 r*y J'jc- lo t « b_ts_ case went to the jury, Tucson 
Ser- 1 '.u >32 . Apr if '7 7 1 97 1 ' 
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was treated to sensational headlines - - MURDER SUS 
PECT CHARGED WITH SODOMY IN PIMA COUNTY JAIL, The 
stories did not mention that the ''sodomy” was 
supposed to have taken place inside a locked one- 
man cell in the maximum-security tank with the 
guard-witness situated at the other end of a hun- 
dred foot catwalk. 

The charge was laughed out of court but the 
damage was done. Donnell was found guilty of mur 
der as charged and sentenced to death in the gas 
chamber. 

The unbelievable verdict had a great effect 
on Donnellys cousin and codefendant.- David Williams. 
Through his lawyer David made a deal with the 
court. He would plead guilty and make a confession 
if in return he would not get the death penalty. 

The deal was made, and in his confession David 
stated that although the other three men had been 
with him earlier the day of the murder, they did 
not go along with him and they had no knowledge of 
his action. 

In spite of the agreement., David Williams is 
now on Death Row with Donnell Thomas in the Arizona 
State Prison. Both were sentenced by the same 
J udge . 

Paul Wright s trial came next. Paul took the 
stand and admitted being with Williams during the 
day but said he and the others left David before 
the hold-up occurred. Paul has never been consid- 
ered an activist and the police had no special 
reason for wanting him. For being -cooperative/' 
he received five years probation for manslaughter. 

Bobby came to trial last. He and Paul Wright 
had been out on $5,000 bond apiece. This is a 
high bond by Arizona standards - • one week earlier 
a stockbroker who shot and killed a longhair who 
had trampled on his lawn was released on a $5,000 
bond. The judge said that she was setting the 
high bond for Bcbby because she was "afiaid that 
Robert Skinner might become another Jonathan 
Jackson.” 

While Bobby was in jail, the prosecutor offered 
him a ’’deal” too’ they would drop all three 
charges against him if he would sign a statement 
admitting that he was a member of the Black Panther 
Party (there's no Black Panther Party of affiliate 
in Tucson). The police still publicly insist that 
Bobby and Donnell are Bla*:k Panthers -- they must 
have been indoctrinated from the outside, right 0 
But, considering the weakness of the prosecution's 
case, and remembering the "deal” that David 
Williams got, Bobby went to trial. 

Prosecutor Horton Wei sc asked to" a hum rial 
12 times, his c *se was so weak. Prosecution wit- 
ness George McDonald denied as he had at the 
preliminary hearing, that his statement was h^s 
own doing- "Mr. Wcjsc, 1 told you when you came up 
to see me last week a* Florence [the st^te prison] 
that that statement was a ..cmpietc Lc. Why are 
you hassling me?” 

Lucius Sorrell the cm- eve J w::u<-s ncM 
took the stand and said he didn ,f kn 'W wha f anyone 
was talking about. The p> ''sccu t ion wh :*4od him 
away and brought him ba.k j week la’ - • and he 

seemed to remember eve*>thing th.* T r, i-e wanted 
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him to. 

Unfortunately for Weise's case, Sorrell did. 
not know when to stop talking. Under cross-examina- 
tion, he admitted that prosecutor Weise had told 
him to say "certain things” and he would be a free 
man the day after Skinner's conviction. Even the 
testimony of a detective was discarded by the judge 
amid obvious lies 0 It looked like the case against 
Bobby Skinner had fallen flat on its face and we 
went to hear the verdict with less apprehension 
than usual. 

But juries in Arizona, like juries everywhere, 
are very carefully picked the verdict: guilty of 
first degree murder • • the sentence: life imprison- 
ment o 

Bobby Skinner is a 20-year-old black man with 
a wife and two sons, one just three weeks old. 

* + -k 


Obviously, money is needed for appeals. Send 
it to: Bobby Skinner Defense Fund, c/o the Mad 

Funk Collective, P.O. Box 3433, Tucson, Arizona, 
85722. 
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NO MORE 2 - S ; AND OTHER DRAFT NEWS 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) - The House of Rep- 
presentatives 1 ’ recent vote to extend the military 
draft for another two years may well mean the end 
of student deferments * beginning with this year's 
freshmen . 

If passed by the Senate, President Nixon will 
have the wuthority to abolish student deferments 
and to revoke the deferment of anyone who has not 
been in college prior to April 23, 1970. 

The bill also limits Conscientious Objector jobs 
to agencies in government and certain public insti- 
tutions. It also extends the alternative service 
period for COs from one year, to three years. All 
private hospitals and other private institutions, 
such as church, service and draft counseling organ- 
izations will no longer be able to employ COs. 

4 « * 


In an effort to spur enlistments, the House 
voted a $2.7 billion military pay increase for first- 
term servicemen. While the Nixon administration pro- 
poses the pay increase as a way to supposedly "move 
toward the goal of an al 1 -volunteer force” the more 
crucial reality which the military planners face is 
a st end i 1 > decreasing enlistment and re-enlistment 
rate. 


Rep. Otis Pike (D. N.Y.) said the court-martial 

conviction of Lt. William L. Calley, Jr. for the 
muidc’S at My-lai will make it even more difficult 
to attract volunteers* "We will need all the money 
in the bill to get them/' he said. 


The l»j 1 1 f>ce:cs a "military force level” at 
? . 6 million nelsons, and for the first time pro- 
vides t}><: .f-vit-ago youths under 30 may serve on 
In.- .! ;■ jf*. j ; j . , i ; otherwise the bill does not 

make -or. : ■ j i c changes in the old system. -30- 
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MY AGENT 


by Sue Corgi at 

KALAMAZOO, Michigan (LXS)- -Tuesday night 
at 11:30, I was conscientiously vacuuming my 
apartment when I heard someone leaning on my 
door buzzer. The buzzer makes a somewhat ob- 
noxious noise so I went downstairs to answer 
the door. 

As I opened the door a 6 foot, 27 year old 
man sporting a trench coat flashed an official 
looking agent’s i.d. card at me and asked if 
my name was Sharon Cor-gee-aht . With Grand 
Jury paranoia running throughout my body I 
answered with a definite "no.” 


AGHXT: "Oh, have you ever known a Sharon 
Cor-gee-aht?" 


ML: XO. 

AGHXT: Has a Sharon Cor-gee-aht ever lived 
at this address? 

MH: Xo. 

AGHXT: (looking at the nameplate to my 

door which read S, Corgiat) What is your name? 

MH: Who are you? (flash of the i.d, again 
which I couldn’t see since my porch light is 
burned out.) 

AGHXT: I’m from the U.S. Treasury Dept. 

(At this point my Grand Jury paranoia left; I 
knew what they wanted me for.) 

MH: My name is Susan Corgiat. 

AGHXT: (fumbling through all the official 
looking papers clipped to his plain old blue 
clipboard.) Do you have a sister named Sharon? 

MH : No . 

AGHXT: Oh, excuse me, you are the person 
I'm looking for. It does say Susan Corgiat. 

MH: So. 

AGHXT: It’s about a matter of $2 .02 - 

MH: Oh. 

AGHXT: I have it on record here that you 
owe $2.02 federal tax on your phone bill dated 
May, 1970. We’ve been all over town looking 
for you since tnon. iou are a veiy haid young 
lady to get ahold of- 

MH: Thank you. 

AGHXT: Are you aware of this amount? 

MH: Yes, I refuse to pay it. What are you 


going to do to me? 

AGHXT : Hither close the account or find 

some way to make you pay it. 

MH: Is that al i you want?(They must really 

need this $2.0 2 since they’ve been tracking 
me since May, calling on me at all hours of 

the night . J , . . , 

AGHXT : (frustrated) Do you realize how much 

money 'and ’time wOve put into tins matter" 

MH: (grinning) Yes, I still reiu>c to pay . 

AGHXT: If that's tne way you loci 1 11 nave 
to have* vou fill out :i couple of forms 


Mh: (At tii is pu'ut 1 noticed a 

miliar odor coining wo.w tne treiKa 
it couldn't be. ye> M v.a^. l.i«> 

of the federal government auu 

OK-When? . 

AGHXT: Whenever ' s convenient : 
Ml;: i low about Hr: Jay at 1 o el 


faint , Ta- 
co a T. . i\ u \ , 
s'.ilwart agent 

u L 1 Mr. 1 II g . j 


o r y u • i 
ucK- 1 • • -l i o l 


a sudden 1 found myself becoming amazingly 
cooperative. I would make up for it later. 

AGliXT : At my office or here? 

Ml; : (thinking about having to hassle with 
this absurdity again.) Why can't I just do 
it n ow ? 

AGHXT: Alright, I have the forms right here. 

Ml: : (realizing I would now have to ask 
him in.) Could I see your identification one 
more time? 

AGHXT: (pulls out i.d. again.) 

MH: Gome in. (This is where the heavy 
questions started .. .the OFFICIAL U.S. TREASURY 
DHPT . forms I ) 

As the agent paced around my apartment I 
filled out forms stating my financial assets 
and income at $0.00 and debts of $300. At this 
point the insulting personal conversation started. 

AGENT: May I ask you a personal question? 

MH: I don’t care. 

AGENT: How much do you pay for your pad 
here? 

MH: $80 a month. It’s a rip-off just like 
the federal government . 

AGHXT: Now dear. . . 

ME: The name’s Susan and you certainly 
have a rotten j ob . 

AGENT: I want you to know that philosophi- 
cally I’m with you. Only you’re making my job 
very difficult. After all, I know, I was over 
there (Viet Nam) It is only $2.02. I’ll even 
split the difference with you. 

ME: I don’t care if the amount is $4,000 
or $2.02. 1 will not contribute to murder. 

AGENT: 1 have to run down to my car and 
get one more form- I’ll be right back. (At 
this point I noticed a form that he left lying 
on my desk with my name and new address on it. 

I immediately picked it up as he was going 
down the stairs. On the back was written in 
code and English the following; 

Recommend R10 strongly 

Recommend R10 again 

Contact tins person immediately 

West, Mich. Univ,--TlP 

Won't give employment --TIP 

Moved from 832 Village Gt . Seems to live 
in some sort of communal housing. Viet 
Cong flags all over the place. 

State ii TP TK F IG/TI P/N/Il 

Tii i s really freaked me. I wrote down 
all of the codes 1 had time to, ironically, on 
the back oT an old telephone bill when he came 
back in 1 have no idea what my style of 
living has to do with my phone bill. Maybe it 
could navi something to do with all of the 
long distance calls I’ve been making to my 
friends in Xoxtii Viet Nam lately. 

Aoh.n : just till out this form, dear (cringe) 
and we’ll :>e all done Oh, by the way, do you 
have ci pincu- here now? 


,e v. s ucr.iC'. 
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ME: Yes, but don't worry, it's not in my 
name, (as I see him to the door) I won't say 
thank you because I suppose I’ll run into you 
again . 

AGENT: Yes, but I hope under mucin pleasant- 
er circumstances. 

By now the time is midnight and my own 
personal agent of the U.S. government has left. 

If you would like to have your own personal 
agent,.. STOP THE WAR MACHINE .. Refuse to pay all 
federal income tax on your phone bills. it’s 
only a small amount but it creates jobs. If 
anyone can de-code what was on the back of my 
form please contact me at (616) 5S1-5422. 
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A SAIGON STREET SCENE: 

BLACK MARKET SELLERS, POLICE AND MP’S 

by Don Luce 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: the following article comes 
from Don Luce, an American who has lived in South 
Vietnam for several years.] 

SAIGON (LNS) -- There were a few moments of 
drama in front of the USO in Saigon today, 

A woman and a policeman hassled over a 
Samsonite suitcase 

The woman, about fifty, was dressed simply-- 
a brown blouse and black trousers. She wore no 
shoes. She is the seller of black market goods 
on Nguyen Hue street. The suitcase, worth thirty 
dollars, represented her entire stock. The 
policeman caught her trying to sell it. "She 
doesn't have a license " he shouted. 

He tried to yank the suitcase from the old 
woman's hands. She was pulled along, waddling 
in short steps and swaying from side to side 
I thought she would fall down, but she didn’t. 

Nor did she let go of the suitcase. 

"Let him have it! Let him have it!" a girl 
of about 18 screamed. The girl was crying, 

"That's her daughter," the woman beside me 
said. This woman was also a seller of black 
market goods . 


Vietnamese . The MP clenched his fist and appeared 
about to hit the tiny sailor who weighed around 
120 pounds . But a second MP interceded and prevented 
the first MP from slugging the sailor. 

The crowd kept growing. All the black market 
sales ladies were there, several cyclo drivers and 
some garbage collectors who happened to be loading 
the USO garbage at the time. The schoolboys were 
huddled together in rapt conversation. The crowd 
was clearly on the side of the old lady. The police- 
man kept trying to jerk the suitcase away from her, 
but couldn’t. 

The American MPs were afraid someone would 
throw a grenade and kept shouting at the crowd to 
get away. No one moved. 

At this point a police jeep pulled up, its siren 
blowing. Three policemen jumped out, pushed the 
crowd back, and pushed and pulled the old lady, still 
clinging to her suitcase, into the police jeep. 

Her daughter got in too, but was pushed back onto 
the sidewalk. A bystander helped her up and she 
was crying. 

Every Vietnamese that I talked with said that 
the policeman was trying to take the suitcase so 
that he could sell it himself. The women beside me 
who sold black market goods spoke bitterly about 
having to pay bribes to the police. 

I realize that this is only a small event in the 
big picture. But it is also extremely important 
politically because it is typical of tiny dramas 
going on all over Vietnam. 

The government tries to crack down on the black 
market by arresting the small operators -- and the 
big shots are left alone. The police are underpaid-- 
and very corrupt. The U.S, is seen protecting the 
corrupt 

So every day m hundreds of places in Vietnam, 
these things go on. And each time the lives of a 
few people are destroyed a little, 

- - 50 -- 
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SEXISM IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS: 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET FIGHTS BACK! 

LIBERATION News Service 


The older woman replied defiant iy: "It is 

my suitcase. I will not let go." 

The girl tided to get closer to the USO 
where the struggle was going on, but an American 
MP who was guarding the USO pushed iu-r away. 


A study of contemporary children’s books, con- 
ducted by Feminists on Children's Media [ a collective 
formed last summer by women concerned about the 
stereotyped female image presented in these books] 
is now available 


The girl shouted p r ofaniti 
at the Vietnamese policeman who 
to yank the suitcase away. 1 lie- 
hand as if to slap her and she 

A high school buy in a cle 
and blue pants, books still and 
the MP in a squeaky voice: "Hi 

try . " 

The 220 -pound ME, umnpres 
English, shoved him aside. 

Then a V i e t n ane > e s . ; Er, 
red with anger, started sirj.it. i: - 
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ihe study was done in three parts. The first 
part reviews over 160 books from twelve school 
readeis series and the second books recommended for 
children by the Notable Children's Books of 1969 
(American Library Association); Child Study Associ- 
ations reeonimendat ions for 1969, and the Newberry 
Award winners. ihe third part covers a random 
surve> ol picture books. 


of picture 

1 1 1 1 . 
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Muffet Eights Back", a bibliography 
mended children’s books, fiction 
or ages 3- 15, may be ordered by 
1 l2ci, self-addressed, legal-sized 
mi '-opy to : Feminists on Children’s 
mil -Central Station, NY 1001 7 . - . 
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CHILL' UkCZi *N AMERICA: 

THE WAL« STREET JOURNAL TELLS IT 

Li S lK. . ! i O'. \e ;j Service 

[Editor 9 3 note: crr.j is taken straight 

(with a jew excervti nos .• ^"om trie Wall Street 
Journal . a commit almost sound like 

some of the best mucnv n-iat is dene in under- 

ground , radical pun co.u ■■■ cn.f so it r s pretty 
surprising at J erst to in;. nr of t.Uns article apcecr 
ing in the Jounce t, tne 'Jail Street Journal 

actually prtnts done /is ~f sue a stories — stories 
that tell the truth aoo-.il u.fe in America . The 
eaten os that trie Joan a t lt:n r z read by ordinary 
Americans; it r s read by bos* nessmen and politicians 
who need to know trie hud f,e^s . ] 

Times are tough a-n. s.//-c companies are turning 
to an effective cos t-cu~:c ! ng device. It's called 
child labor. 

Congress outlawed In-; use of children in fac- 
tories > slaughterhouses an J other dangerous places 
more than 30 years ago. Vet oday violations see:.] 
to be increasing, a trend some observers attribute 
to tight profit margins and the soft economy. Soma 
abuses smack of a near iy forgotten era when half- 
naked waifs worked 12 -hour shifts in sweatshops, 
steel mills and coal mines. Consider: 

--A Maine log- driving company was found to be 
using 33 underage youths, some as young as 14, to 
roll logs down the Kennebec and Dead rivers. The 
boys said they took the job alter they were told 
to falsify their ages. 

-- A Southern tobacco farm was discovered 
employing 28 chi ldren in what nearly amounted to 
an outdoor oven. Aged seven to 15, the children 
were missing school to work in the fields beneath 
cheesecloth canopies taut cut off the air. The 
farmer had hired them nc cause his tobacco rows were 
too cramped for adults o* iuJcs. 

-- A Detroit mote 1 - res t an rant was caught 
employing some 72 minors under 16 as dishwashers, 
laundry workers, maids and in other capacities. 

The children constituted roughly half the work 
force . 

"The Labor Dopai : m nr i * s failure to really 
enforce the law and apply uiixununi penalties spurs 
many additional breaches, says Nancy Duryea, dir- 
ector of youth project? for the American Friends 
Service Committee, whiHi has been investigating 
the use of children on t-cVmS. A j ust -rel eased AKsC 
report likens the current ci, i Id- labor situation to 
that of the early 1400s. 

No one keeps triai. of -he youths injured or 
killed each year in j-bs normally reserved for 
adults, but authorities agree die number is sub- 
stantial. There arc reus- machines that youngsters 
just can’t safely opera: e, me authorities insist, 
and when they try the reMx.ts often are disastrous 

Last year, for exann.'c, a 17-year-old Tennes- 
see youth was killed wnen he* sieve a fork- lift oil 
a loading ramp. On anoinci c evasion, a 14 -year- ol^ 
boy employed bv a Wauncta, cooperative was 

unloading a rai I road car t*l oowdeied fertilizer. 

He jumped into the feriidirei to force it out the 

LIBERATION" nUs s 


1 ettom of the car and was sucked under, suffocating 
before three other boys could rescue him. And in 
one hamburger stand last year, a boy suffered 
first and second-degree burns when he stepped into 
^ pot of hot grease. 

Hamburger stands are among those businesses 
that almost habitually employ underage workers, 
critics maintain. One Pennsylvania-based chain 
was found last year to have 340 minors illegally 
vorking as carhops, counter attendants and other 
jobs at its 112 establishments in six states. 

Another chain had to pay $6,570 in back wages to 
its underage workers after 171 were found on its 
pa>roll. (As is often the case, the youths had 
agreed to work for less than the minimum wage.) 

For their part, employers often insist that 
such violations are inadvertent, even well-inten- 
Lioned. "Parents begged us to hire children so they 
would know where they were at night," says Mrs', 
"achel Koth, partner of Koths ' Colonial House, a 
Detroit motel-restaurant that was cited late in 
1469 for employing more than 70 minors. Mrs. Koth 
.-ays the violations were in ignorance of the law, 
cut adds: "We thought the kids needed a break. 

Come 15-year-olds work harder than older youths 
recause they know how lucky they are to have a job." 

Violations are mounting on farms as well as in 
industry, the Labor Department reports. The law 
explicitly forbids the employment of minors under 
on farms during school hours and at any time in 
farm operations declared by the government to be 
hazardous. Just the same, checks of 862 farms in 
fiscal 1970 turned up 498 that were employing young- 
sters illegally. 

Youngsters risk more than their health in 
such operations, fret government compliance men. 
According to one Labor Department study, more than 
sDL of the young people found illegally employed on 
farms were in grades below normal for their ages. 
Hardest hit were migrant workers* children, who 
numbered more than one-half of all 14-year-olds 
last year found illegally employed on farms. 

The American Friends Service Committee insists 
the problem actually is much worse. One AFSC field 
•“earn, investigating seven counties in Maine and 
California last summer, found more underage workers 
on farms in one month than the Labor Department 
Discovered on farms for all of fiscal 1970. Govern- 
ment figures "cannot be an accurate picture" of 
cnild labor law violations, scoff the AFSC research- 
ers in the recent report. 

--30 — 
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NOBODY LIKES TO EAT GLASS, CEREAL CO. ADMITS 

NEW YORK ( LNS) -- Keep your eye on the Farina 
■ it Dreakfast-time, kids. If you don't check it 
'.it carefully, you maybe swallowing particles of 
Ci.ss along with the creamy-smooth cereal, warn 
i. Acral authorities. 

But you won’t be alone if you get upset when 
that, situation arises. A spokesman for the Farina 
c ".puny will empathize with you all the way: "This 
til 2 kind of thing nobody likes to have happen.” 

• '-■ylce (»332) April 7, 1971 
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NYU MAINTENANCE WORKERS ON STRIKE. STUDENTS SUP- 
PORT DEMANDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) - -The striking workers of Local 
810 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
at New York University are demanding wage and ben- 
efit parities. The workers. electricians, plum- 
bers > skilled elevator repair men. air condition- 
ing engineers , carpenters and other skilled main- 
tenance workers are asking for a gross weekly sal- 
ary of $186 and health and retirement increases. 

The university has offered them less than a cost 
of living increase, which means the workers, in 
effect, would be taking a wage cut if they accepted 
the offer. The strikers have also recently added 
demands for upgrading the job classification of 
four black workers to their original demands 

NYU claims that it is bankrupt, but will not 
allow the strikers to examine its books. At the 
same time, however, it is continuing to spend $40 
million in the construction and renovation oi 
buildings at its Washington Square campus. 

When the strike began, on February 16, picket 
lines were set up to prevent fuel oi] delivery to 
university facilities. For about two weeks class- 
rooms were cold, NYU owned apartments had rationed 
heat and food deliveries to the university cafeter- 
ias were stopped because 'Teamster truck drivers 
were persuaded not to cross the picket lines. 

Some of the Teamsters say they were told by the 
NYU administration that it was a small student 
strike which they should ignore. Other drivers 
reported that they were paid up to $300 by the 
university to deliver the fuel. 

As the fuel crisis became more severe (on one 
occasion dormitory students had to move into hotels) 
the university got an injunction to allow fuel de- 
liveries . 

Hundreds of students were present on March 2, 
when fifteen workers and students were a: rested as 
a fuel truck delivered, with police escort. 4,300 
gallons of oil, A university oificiul said that 
the fuel company which made the: delivery was called 
by Mayor Lindsay's office after the city determined 
that a health hazard existed in the University 
Plaza apartments which house NiU faculty. Fuel de- 
liveries have continued since that time. 

When the strike started many NYU s indents were 
apa thetic or host lie to the workers' Demands.. Some 
plainly stated at one student meeting that the 
workers were a 1 reach making enough money. Others 
feared wage increases would me a o mit ..on It ike. 
Still other students offered suppo t only it the 
workers would agree to organ tee an anti war caucus 
in the union. But *» gt owing number of students 
have been picketing regu’e/'x and are piev'iMing 
the university r o negotiate. ’! l 'c 1 1 ^ K 1 in C 

into its cighi ,l week and the w ukns ;lt. i> l ip - 
idly diminishing. 

[Contact 'Ted Bio am, 1 >:>'•:> i U !» * ■ f V 1 ■ D 

St., NYC or cal! (,91-liou • o .• iio!-. n ' nation 
and to give strike do’nst ion 1 -. ! 
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FROSLClii lOX WRAPS UP ON APRIL FOOLS' DAY 
IN N'LW YORK 21 BOMBING CONSPIRACY TRIAL 

Bv Gerry Traum 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- On April Fools’ Day, the 
prosecution rested its case in the New York Panther 
21 conspiracy trial. It was two years and a day 
since the roundup of New York City Black Panthers on 
charges ranging from conspiracy to blow up the 
Bronx Botanical Gardens, midtown department stores, 
and railroad tracks to ’’Criminal Mischief in the 
Third Degree." 

Tor t he past eight months, the defendants 
have sat in court while the prosecution called a 
parade of police agent infiltrators to the witness 
stand to back up the 30- count indictment put 
together by Frank S. Hogan , New York District 
Attorney. At times it was almost funny, but there 
was a lot that made it hard to laugh 

None of the 21 had recent or serious police 
records, yet their total bail was set at over 
$2 million. If convicted, some of them face jail 
terms of 175 years. Their judge is a man previously 
indicted arrested, but never tried for failure 
to expose police graft in New York. He is every 
bit as rigid as Judge Julius Hoffman in Chicago, 
but he lacks Hoffman's warped wit. 

Justice John M. Murtagh, picked by Do A. Hogan 
to preside over the case, does not laugh, does not 
permit anyone else to laugh, forbids any show of 
emotion, and pounds his desk in disgust when words 
fail him in his aims. Most of the defendants 
have spent the last two years shuttling between 
Murtagh *s dreary courtroom and the city f s over- 
crowded jails. Joan Bird and Afeni Shakur who were 
out on bail for a while are once again living in 
the medieval Women’s House of Detention, ironically 
set in the heart of fashionable Greenwich Village. 
Afeni is awaiting the birth of a child in about 
three months, perhaps to take place beneath a 
h e a vy police gu a r d „ 

And yet despite the ordeal, the defendants, 
their attorneys, their families, and their suppor- 
ters have injected high spirits into the courtroom 
many times. More than once peals of illegal 
laughter have punctured the dignity of the court » 

As the prosecution flounders in self-made 
quicksand and the judge flips his wig, scenes from 
Alice m Wonderland slip into the proceedings. Off 
with your head, cries the Judge, it seems, when he 
constantly descries the deportment of the defense 
counsel. ’Behave Mke a lawyer." ’’Proceed proper- 
ly " "Follow a proper line of questioning,” 

"Request derneJ." "I order you to sit down,” and 
" 1 ."Hi ;n charge o t this courtroom.” 

The threat of contempt (or "conspiracy” as 
Mu: f ‘J !l nuts it! against the defense counsel and 
M:e: i >. 1 i * *7i t s always hangs in tne air. One moment 
in. t he last days oi the prosecution, the judge 
c once more admonishing the lawyers to ’’act 
!ik. To-, vers ” ’‘not make spec dies/' "object only 
v,i;u\ \ rus'-c 1 !-..::iMig " and "aid the Court to 
pr-'-etd -a tl y that wUi bring justice in this 
t r i : * i i I o f the defense lawyers rising 

tv v * ■ thi s'- in: inuations, Afe ni Shakur, who 
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represents herself and is generally a spokeswoman 
for the feelings of the group, stood and reques 
ted the judge to ask Asst D.A. Phillips to "pro- 
ceed in a way that will bring justice in this 

case . ” 

’’Request denied,” said Murtagh The courtroom 
burst into laughter and members of the jury obvi- 
ously struggled to control their own laughter 

•*r "*■ * 

The final weeks of the prosecution took pi are- 
ami d some confusion. When defendants Moore and 
Tabor failed to appear in court on the morning of 
Feb. 8, Murtagh seized the opportunity to revoke 
the bail of Joan Bird and Aten.' Shako r without any 
modicum of due process It was nut clear until 
a month later that the disappearance of Tabor and 
Moore was connected tr the factional split wit Inn 
the Black Panther Party between the East Coast and 
International Branch in Algiers on one side and 
followers of the Oakland, Calif, leadership on the 
other, 

Tabor appeared March. 12 on a videotape sent 
from Algiers, where he had joined Eldridge Cleaver 
and others who felt that the Panther Party had 
been failing to meet obligations to build an under- 
ground military force 

However, on March 22, exactly six weeks after 
the flight of Tabor and Moore, Fred Richardson, one 
of the 21 Panthers named in the original indictment, 
who had jumped bail seven months earlier, returned 
voluntarily from his Barbados Islands exile to 
face prosecution in New York 

Despite the turmoil, the II men and women on 
trial in Lower Manhattan have been treated t< some 
satisfying moments in the courtroom recently 

For mo s t o f Mat c ii , the t In r U ;na i o i w t n e s s , 
police agent Carlos Ashwood, was on the stand 
His testimony (I ke the cerliei test,mor.\ of 
underco\.ei cops G?nc Reboots and R a ip!) White} t"uk 
quite a beaming n arc ss ami no t 1 on . He generally 
refused to answer ihom memory but asked to ”!cjk 
at the record to tclresh my >m : ,uu.> y y , 1 
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But Bureau of Special Services agent Ashwood 
is adept at making mistakes Supposedly he had 
damaging evidence concerning Lumumba’s having 
discussed snne "real action" at a meeting. Under 
nittv-gritty cross -examination, the ’’real action” 
turned out to be. "well, getting involved with schools 
and recreations areas, parks and schools and getting 
into churches and getting involved with people in 
churches and other suggest ions . ” 

"The ;m t ion Lumumba planned was not bombing and 
killing polM-c officers?” defense attorney Gerry 
Lef court pressed 

"No, no: at that meeting," Ashwood grudgingly 
admitted 

Net much was left of Ash wood's evidence after 
a few grudging admissions except vague recollections 
of chit-chat he had never reported to his superiors 
or mentioned to the grand jury The incriminating 
conversations seem to have consisted largely of 
heavily conno* ati ve and ever- changing hip language 
which Ashwood interpreted to suit the D , A. 

The prosecution’s case reached its dead end 
on Apri 1 1 

In eight months the assistant D,A. who ran the 
case had tossed into the hopper: one movie (’’The 
Battle of Algiers”), one Black Panthei Party news- 
paper, one v. opv of Mao’s 1 i 1 1 red book, a few guns 
and rifles four police agents, and aerosol cans 
of Right Guard. Windex. and Easy -Off (’’potential 
bomb cas i n gs" ) . 

In the same time, the defense attorneys esta- 
blished through their painstaking prodding that 
there was u g,cat deal going on with the New York 
Panthers during the time of the alleged conspiracy. 
Along with community-minded principals and custodians 
they attempted to open schools to be sure classes 
were held dui ing the teachers’ strike of 1968-69. 

Along with s > mp i het i c doctors and hospital workers, 
tne) invoiced in the struggle at Lincoln 

Hospital, there the South Bronx’s black and brown 
people have 'c, y often died when they could have 
been u.ired 

The degree of community involvement of these men 
and women will heroine more and more evident as the 
Defens.' ora lm- It ease in early April and six 
lawye r a J ••''iu b).*.k woman defendant answer the 
charge.^ "riu p' v )p 1 (» of New York ” 
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"GATHERING THE PEOPLE' -EAIGOH 

FORCES MONIAGjAHjS FROM THEIR HOMES 

by D. Gareth Porter and R. Moreau 

DARLAC, Vietnam (LLSj The Saigon govern- 

ment is forcibly relocating more than ^5,000 
Montagnards in the Central Highlands to large 
concentration centers in Darlac Province. The 
campaign, known as "Gathering the People" is an 
attempt to eliminate all Montagnard hamlets 
rated C and D (contested and Viet Cong controlled 
hamlets) by relocating them near lines of com- 
munication. 

U.S. Land reform officials and the U.S. War 
Victims Directorate oppose the campaign, stating 
that it threatens trie economic self sufficiency 
of the Montagnards and is contrary to the inter- 
ests of the people in general. But Ambassador 
William Colby, Cnief of Civil Operations and 
Revolutionary Development Support (CORDS) sup- 
ports the move on the grounds that it will deny 
the population and resources of the Montagnards 
to the Viet Cong. And so "Gathering the People" 
continues with the logistical and relief assist- 
ance of the u.S. 

The relocation campaign was begun last 
summer by Ngo Dzu, tne Commanding General of 
Region 11. U.S. officials in Saigon and in the 
provinces say that when General Dzu ordered 
the move he ignored established regulations 
requiring the submission of detailed plans both 
for the movement and for the economic and social 
welfare of the relocated population. 

In Darlac Province (part of Regionll) this 
lack of planning resulted in heavy losses of 
livestock, rice and otner valuable possessions 
in the process of moving to the relocation 
sites. Most of the peasant’s animals and nearly 
all of their hardwood furniture had to be left 
behind. ARVN troops stole their cattle and 
ceremonial gongs and later sold them in a 
nearby Vietnamese market town. 

Since arriving at Buon Kli B relocation 
site, the Montagnards have lost virtually all 
of their remaining livestock. When asked where 
their livestock was the people answered that 
they had all died. 

But the most urgent problem of the Montag- 
nard relocation centers in Darlac is the short- 
age of land. Montagnards find themselves com- 
peting with Vietnamese as well as with each- 
other for tne limited supply of accessible 
land. Vietnamese farmers are moving in to cul- 
tivate much of the land near the relocation 
sites. At the same time land-poor Vietnamese 
peasants are encroaching on the territory tne 
Montagnards were forced to abandon. 

At Buon Kli B, vita nearly 7,000 people 
the largest resettlement site in Darlac Province, 
population pressure and advancing Vietnamese 
farmers leave tne Montagnards only a fraction 
of tne land repairer, to sustain themselves. 

Before tne mov..-, /ic-namese province- officials 
planned to allot only two-tent:. 3 of a hectare 
(1 hectare=2.h7 acres) tc eaca family. But D.G. 


social welfare advisers estimate that a mini- 
mum of two hectares is needed to sustain a 
Montagnard family. At Buon Hie Ea Sah a local 
resident said that people have an average of 
1/2-1 hectare per family and that most families 
were not getting enough to eat. 

The land squeeze is forcing relocated 
Montagnards to choose between cultivating par- 
cels of land too small to support them, trying 
to walk long distances fo find more land, or 
locking for employment elsewhere. Both U.S. 
and Montagnard observers think it is only a 
matter of time before the Montagnards begin 
to work for Vietnamese farmers. 

One educated Montagnard remarked bitterly 
that the relocation centers in Darlac-surrounded 
by Vietnamese-occupied land-"look like Indian 
reservations." He suspects that Saigon policy 
is aimed at making a rural proletariat out of 
relocated Montagnards, noting that in Lam Dong 
Province the government relocated Montagnards 
near a tea plantation. "They will have to sell 
their labor in order to survive," he said. 

"It will be a kind of slavery." 

The Vietnamese Directorate General of Land 
Affairs has now approved the principle that 
Montagnard hamlets which are relocated may 
choose to have legal title to their old hamlet 
land. However, U.S. officials think this right 
may be meaningless if Montagnards are forced 
to remain in relocation centers for years while 
Vietnamese continue cultivating their former 
land. "Why should we be so wishful as to think 
the Vietnamese will get off the land they are on 
now, even if the Montagnards have a legal title?" 
says one concerned official. 

Asked about the possibility of Montagnards 
reclaiming their former lands in the future, 

Henry Sandri , Deputy! irector of the Office of 
Development Operation at CORDS Regional Head- 
quarters in Nh at rang, replied, "They can file 
a claim anytime, but security will determine 
whether and when they can go back." But he 
confessed that he did not understand why Viet- 
namese farmers were farming in areas which 
Montagnards had been forced to leave for reasons 
of security. 

Deputy Senior Adviser Bartley says that 
relocated Montagnards in Darlac "are reacting to 
the move as though it is permanent. The longer 
they stay there the less they will want to go 
back to the old hamlets." But a Montagnard 
leader in Darlac Province vehemently disagrees. 
"All of them want to go back, he say3 , "There 
they had very good land. Here they can’t do 
anything." 
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r^a. (LNS) -- The Florida State 
or. hi Ivors it ies and Junior Colleges 
— ed. a bill making it a felony for 
a j vo cat e tne violent overthrow of 
iovvrnmunt or tne seizure or 
',rs!ty buildings. 
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RETURN TO XEG DUOC 

A Short Story from South Vietnam 
by Anh Due 


It was the 23rd day of the twelfth month. The 
year of the dragon was drawing near Dinh, the editor 
in chief of the provincial paper, said to me. 

"Why don’t you go back to Xeo Duoc? The stra- 
tegic hamlet 5 there has been destroyed, Maybe you 
can write a story about their first New Year s Day 
since their liberation. Besides, you could settle 
everything about that boat.,." 

"All right. I'll go," I said. 

The next day I prepared for the trip; full of 
expectation. So Xeo Duoc had been liberated! I 
would meet old friends there> men and women I had 
known during many years of common arduous strugg e 
In my mind ! s eye I already saw the peasants re- 
turning to their homes, clasping stumps of trees 
felled by the enemy, and crying, earthen walls sur- 
rounding the “strategic hamlet" razed to the ground; 
heaps of barbed-wire coils; and the splash of oars 
on the river,.. I had always felt that a reportage 
about liberation, freedom recovered, could not be 
complete without these simple details. 

As for the boat, well^ that was an old story; 
Dinh and I have often thought about it. Years ago, 
we had borrowed a boat from the Xeo Duoc people, and 
never had an opportunity to bring it back. 


The year we brrowed the boat, the situation at 
Xeo Duoc was tense . We ho.d been living in tne hamlet, 
but this was no longer possible - a "rural se^f- 
defense corps " had been organized by the enemy ard 
its members had started Looking t'.r n Viet. Ceng" every- 
where. So we left the village and went in T c the bungle 
with an old radio set and an equally dilapidated 
mimeograph machine . We fed mainly . v < v cp y a md of 
shellfish we caught in. the hr :ks. and we were busy 
all day copy i ng and p n n t i a g n ews 0 

Five or six rrr>nths la r er> toward * he end. t ne 
twelfth month cf 1959 , we received orders m move 
on to another region . and re* up a puhh.cati n tne re. 
The message said that a boat wru'd be wuiring j^r 
us that night at the riverside . o we put a: ■ 
stuff on :ur backs , and slogged : way^ thy. ;jh 

muddy jungle paths t 'he bant, p th .f 'We 
drenched to the skin, F i n a ’ y we s.-pped a 

thicket , and wa- ted. 
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xnd volunteered to go. Dinh said : ^ 

’s n ' r a time to get caught or killed . 


C agreed , 
oarefu' . J 

Holding u grenade in mg hand, I slipped out of the 
ihet. The first man I thought of going to was 
lly had remained faithful to 
in the darkest days. Uncle Tam 
but still quite strong and . 

;n ly man * in Xeo Duoc who still 
i the old style. He had settled 
to become Xeo Duoc at a time 
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Yang. . . bY'Yng. „ . kri.. O kroi..«. The old man was 
it nine archive of the lower U Mmh region. 


He was a wonderful hunter , endowed with such a 
sharp sense cf smell that, it was said , he needed 
only t: smeV +he water of the brook in the morning 
to knl u whether any boar- or fox had. come to drink 
during the night . A mere look at him called up in 
my mind, images of .jungle, mangrove , sea water and 
fertile soil. 


When 1 reached the marring place , there was 
indeed a boat there, complete with oars 0 I was 
about to go tc' his house when I heard dogs barking 
furiously j hurried footsteps , and then old Tam f s 
voice" "Who 1 s there 9 " I answered softly: ,f It f s me." 


Uncle Tam hugged me in the dark. He said that 
a rural self-defense squad on patrol had just passed 
by. I told him the fix we were in, and asked him to 
1 end us his beat. He agreed at once * 


i returned f o the boat. Unfortunately for me, 
it was no f attached with a rope, but with an iron 
chain that clanked loudly when lifted. At that mom- 
ent I heard footsteps , and Uncle Tam r s cough a I 
grasped *he chain fast ■ and held my breath , my heart 
beating wild'y. When the "euro. 1 self-defense " squad 
had passed , I untted the chain , making as little 
noise as possible') f hen I pulled the boat out and 
headed f' r * T he p 7 ace where Dinh Was waiting . 

That night . just on the eve of the Hew Year, 
Dinh and I left Xeo Duoc in Uncle Tam's boat <, On 
our way , as We were lacking for some rope , we found 
save lomge. ’‘ice cakes , and two packages of first- 
class tea hidd- under a plank . The cakes were still 
warm. Vie we r.- surprised find them , and assumed 
tha 1 bn-j'e Tim had planned to give them to some re l - 
a * i iv as i Te \ a? j * . 


pa "O' i - s 

' ‘.me , d 
ironed O' ' 


* * v, # u rn the boa f to its owner „ Fre - 
insurrections took up most of our 
.... fO-my's grip tightened on Xeo Duoc , 
v r i ' "lire pests had been set up. It 

’ y: * y a "s t rat eg i c ham let u " 

* * 


Now 1 was on rny way back to Xeo Duoc; I reached 
it on the 30th day of the twelfth month. The hamlet 
was greatly animated. Along the banks of the river, 
women we»e washing bowls and cups, talking and laugh- 
ing, Children vie re dancing and singing in little 
groups In tne twilight, people were busy at work in 
a small vemmcelli hand mil 1 . Smoke rose from the 
roofs of *-he cottages, l_ saw barbed w ire, but it 
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wasn't laying in heaps and coils -- U was made 
into a fence that surrounded the whole v 1 1 1 age - 
Even the walls and ramparts were still there. A 
sign planted along the bank read. DETERMINED TO 
DEFEND OUR VILLAGE! I was struck at the thought 
that this "strategic hamlet" was now being put 
to such better use. 

Night was falling. Reflections of kitchen 
fires were dancing on the roofs. I thought to 
myself that everyone must already have finished 
cooking their rice cakes for the Tet festival. 

Although it was pitch black. I had no dif- 
ficulty finding Uncle Tam s mooring place once 
again. But now an earthen wall had been built 
on the river bank, with four gun slits. Only a 
small passage had been left through the barbed 
wire entanglements. I steered my boat Uncle 
Tam's boat -- ashore, and fastened it- The iron 
chain in my hand clanked loudly, but this time 
it didn’t matter This time it would only tell 
Uncle Tam that he had a visitor Freedom seemed 
very concrete in those terms, something the 
senses could grasp, like the clanking of the iron 
boat chain. I felt that same acute consciousness 
of freedom as I walked along the footpath toward 
Uncle Tam’s house, where the enemy used to make 
their rounds. 

The first person I saw was not Tam. but his 
son Hai Can. Some guerrillas were there too, sit- 
ting on a wooden plank bed in the middle of the 
house, eating and drinking, their guns stacked 
nearby. 

I stepped inside. People looked up, but they 
didn’t recognize me Then Hai Can cried out, 
jumped down and c’asped my shoulders. He looked 
at me and said- It s Bay..." 

“Yes, it’s me Hai.." 

"It's been years since you left Xeo Duot., 
Several years Where have you been 7 ' 

“Almost everywhere. How s everyone? Where s 
Uncle Tam?" 

“My father Hai can stopped short Then he 
said: “He s dead " 

I stood dumbfounded Without a word he took 
my hand and drew me to a plank bed. Then a guerrilla 
came by and told us that dinner was ready. 

We ate and drank, but the drinking didn t last 
long. The guerrillas soon left, with their guns, and 
Hai Cans wife brought us some rice and to’d her 
husband: "I'm go’ng to a women s meeting..." 

Then we were alone and Ha: Can mid I talked 
quietly. In a reverie he remembered the last time 
I had been in Xeo Duo." 

"The night you came to borrow the boat my 
father had already thought of bringing you some 
cakes and tea by boat out in the jungle for the 
Tet festival. He took four cakes tnnt my wife had 
just cooked, and hid them in Ms boat but he 
couldnt go, because the gua-ds were piss-ng by 
and kept some posted on the river bank 

"I know." I said. The cakes were st '■ wa r m 
when we found them B-other H-j- . we we--' * oa’fy to 
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blame." I thought that his old father had been 
killed then, in the act of bringing us gifts. 

"But I. I brought back the boat," 

Hai Can said nothing. When he looked up, his 
eyes were red with tears. He had paid no attention 
when I mentioned the boat 

“My father died later, last year," he continued. 
“At that time they were herding the people into the 
"strategic hamlets." But no one wanted to go. Our 
house being right here at the entrance to the ham- 
let. the soldiers always came here first. But my 
father always found a pretext not to leave. ‘If 
we give way. he said. Other people will too. 1 
Since we didn t budge, the whole village also refused 
to move The sold*ers grew tired of the struggle. 

"When they first came, my father told them; I’m 
not different from you. I don't want to move from 
my native place So there s no point in insisting. 

I won t go 

"The next time they came, they threatened to 
tear our house down. My father picked up a machete 
and planted it right in the middle of the house. 

Look, he said. I'm talking seriously. Any of 
you, young brothers, who dares to 1 ay a finger on 
a straw of my roof. I'll cut him down!' 

"He talked calmly, addressing the soldiers as 
young brothers: None of them dared to touch our 
house. Finally, they went to the neighbors' house, 
the widow Mrs.. Sau s. But she also refused to leave. 
They threatened to set everything on fire. So she 
sat with her little children in the middle of the 
house and said. Set us on fire, too,’ 

"The soldier who was carrying a burning stick 
in his hand threw it down not knowing what, to do. 

The Song Doc district chief was furious. He dis- 
missed the commander of the Xeo Duoc post, and 
appointed another one, a brutal man named Dom. The 
day he arrived Dom said -What would happen to me 
if I couidn t pen these people up?’ 

"The fol lowing day. he took his soldiers along 
and came to our village. My father sat waiting for 
them on this very bed. I knew that Dom was a very 
cruel man. so 1 hid an axe behind the door panel, 
and stood by my father. Of course, they stopped at 
our house first. Hardly had he set foot in our 
yard, when Dom fired a shot from his Colt. Then 
he shouted. Who s the owner of this house?’ 

'Me, my father said. 

'The post commander went in. He eyed my father 
and myself up and down, waved his pistol at us and 
asked, You are, are you 7 You know what I've come 
herp fo dor, i you 7 

Fine, my father said, Just wait a while.' 

"Dom thought my father was cowed ; so he looked at 
ois men winked, and sat cross-legged on the bpd. 

He 1 i gated a c i ga f p. t.te 

Good. Take you*’ things w'th you. Got a boat? 

Yes, i nave 

"But n j Dither wasn t going to collect his things 
no r d'd us go and get. n*s boat ready. He opened his 
ward'-con and too- mjt Ms black silk gown, which he 
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wore only on our ancestors anni versaries He 
slowly put it on. He went about it very care- 
fully, straightening every fold. Then he loos- 
ened his long hair, which had been done in a 
knoto The soldiers watchedhim in surprise, but 
my father didn't pay any attention to them His 
whole mind was on what he was doing When he 
had finished, he took a few joss-sticks of 
incense and told me: 'Light the lamps on the 
altar. ' 

"I shivered, and t i 0 what I was told My 
hands were trembling. My father lighted the 
joss-sticks, and clasping them in his hands, 
knelt down before the altar 

" '0 souls of my ancestors, he murmurred, 
'and of revolutionary martyrs , this land and 
house have been given me by you. my forefathers , 
and also by the Revolution, Now they want to 
force me out, but I won't let them do i t I 
would rather die I bow my head to you. and ask 
you to be my wi tness ..." 

" 'Shut up!' the post commander shouted 
The scene had become too eerie for his nerves. 

But my father had finished He stepped toward 
the corner of the room, seized his machete, 
turned around and walked toward Dorn. 

" ’Now, I've finished What do you want of 

me? 1 

"The post commander grew pale Without a 
word, he pointed his gun at my father, who at 
once pointed his machete at him. I grasped the 
axe I had hidden behind the door panel, the 
soldiers cocked their rifles,. Slowly my father 
walked forward, the post commander retreating 
before him. 

"Dem's hands were trembling violently Sud 
denly his gun roared and blood trickled down 
my father s face. Covering his face with one 
hand, he stumbled forward. Then Dorn turned and 
broke into a run. But I didn t let him get far, 

I let my axe fly, it hit him behind the neck 
He fell flat on his be 1 1 y > with a shriek.' 

Hai Can stopped and poured himself a d^ink. 
The wine spilled over the brim of his glass. Then 
he rested his empty glass on the bed with a sharp 
gesture, and looked out into the night. 

His shadow on the wall remained motionless 
for a long while. I asked in a low voice "What 
about the soldiers? Did they shoot?" 

Hai Can shook his head 

"No, they didn t. Nor did 1 attack them I 
threw away my axe and walked toward my father. 

He wasn't breathing anymore. A soldier took away 
my father's machete, and nanded it to me. saying 
"Go away. We'll fix things up I looked at him 
in surprise, but two otne* soldiers, a 'so u^ged 
me to leave. "Get away " rney insisted ' Then 
they carried my father to trie wa 1 1 and leaned hi. 
against it. One took the axe and laid it beside 
him I understood in a flash seized toe macnete 
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and dashed out. When I had gotten some distance 
away, I heard a soldier shout: "The old bastard 
has cut the lieutenant down!" 

"I was arrested a month later. But nobody, 
except the soldiers, knew it was I who had killed 
the post commander. When I was released, the whole 
village had been penned up behind barbed wire. 

After my father s death, nobody would agree to move 
away, so they had come with barbed wire and turned 
the village into a strategic hamlet on the same 
site For nearly a year, it was a constant struggle,. 
At times, they had to send in a whole company to 
keep us down . Fi nal ly . . . " 

Here Hai Can paused and asked me: 

"Do you know how we destroyed the ‘strategic 
hamlet? 

"Not i n detai 1 . " 

Hai Can laughed. 

"We went about it in a rather unusual way. We 
did it in broad daylight." 

"In broad daylight?" I asked in surprise. 

"Yes." Hai Can nodded, "That increased the 
pleasure! Besides, unless we did it "unusually," 
the liberation forces couldn't have taken part." 

"The liberation forces? From the outside?" 

"Of course. You know that if we want to destroy 
a 'stratgic hamlet, you have to wipe out the mili- 
tary post that protects it. So we wasked the regional 
Liberation troops to give us a hand. The most dif- 
ficult thing was to hide them in the hamlet." 

"Hide them in the hamlet itself?" 

"Why not? It turned out not to be very hard. 

Every family we contacted agreed to help. They said: 
All right but you have to promise to get rid of 
the "government" troops for good! 1 I replied, 'Of 
course we will. And so they said, ‘O.K., then 
well help hide the liberation troops in our mosquito 
netting. After they've done away with the soldiers, 
we'll destroy the hamlet, 

"That night, we introduced Liberation troops into 
the village compound. The next morning, as soon as 
the puppet soldiers left their blockhouses and wan- 
dered around, our troops climbed out of the mos- 
quito nets and mowed them down. They died like flies 
in the village lanes, none escaped to take refuge 
in the post. Those few who remained surrendered. The 
post was razed to the ground, but the 'hamlet' was 
left as >t was. Now it serves our purposes, not theirs 

Hai Can had stopped talking, but for a long time 
I seemed to continue to hear guns crashing, puppet 
soldiers screaming and Uncle Tam's eerie voice" 

"0 souls of my ancestors, and of Revolutionary 
martyrs ! . . ' 

I left as though the soil under my feet was warm 
and quaking, I saw pudd'es of blood. When I turned to 
Hai Can he was no linger sitting by my side. He was 
kneeling before the altar where his father had knelt. 
The sine 1 1 n f loss -sticks floated in the air. 
ce Tne New 'te<- was coming. ^ 
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"ENVI RNOMENTAL DIASTER IN HAWAII" 

BITING INTO THE JUGULAR 

HONOLULU. Hawai i (LNS ) - "Unless the abuses of 
the past and present are corrected and preventive 
measures taken to protect the ecological balance 
in the future, an environmental disaster will en- 
gulf Hawaii and all of its people " proclaims a 
brochure put out by two young people who have 
been investigating pollution in the island state. 

The report has sparked a strong reaction from 
Hawaii's political leaders. The Governor of the 
state fumed that "some people want to destroy Ha- 
waii's political image," And the r e s no denying 
that the report does severely tarnish the gilded 
image of sunny Hawaii that adorns the wails of 
travel agencies. 

The pamphlet states that the a'r is po 1 luted, 
that Waikiki is overcrowded with tourist hotels 
and that Honolulu dumps untreated sewage into the 
sea four miles from Waikiki beach, it adds that 
real estate developers are spoiling the state s 
beauty and that the use of pesticides is 10 tunes 
heavier per square mile in Hawaii than on the 
mainland. 

The stormy reaction has temporarily halted 
mailings of the brochure, but it hasn t fazed the 
people who worked on it In fart they have now 
been promised additional he 1 p m their investiga- 
tion by Ralph Nader who helped them get started 
in the first place. 

"When you re trying to shake up responsible 
people, you can write letters to the editor and 
thats acceptable, and it does no good.' commented 
one of the brochure s originators. You can write 
columns in the papers and that s acceptable, and 
it does no good. So you look for a jugular vein 
and you threaten it. and that does some good," 

Apparently the i nvest 1 gato? s have found their 
jugular vein in threatening Hawa i 1 s booming tour- 
ist industry. 

In a study of the inte* locking directorates 
in island corporations we find that 125 men con- 
trol the whole state " the other originator 
explains. It seems that the two of them have 
made at least 1 25 new enemies. 
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MARIJUANA TESTS MAY BE HAZARDOUS TO YOUR HEAL T H 

NEW Y0RK(lNS; - -lying on an operating table 
you stare up at a nauseatingiy comforting mucous 
g reen ceiling. You can t see the waHs because 
you're strapped so you can t mcwe you* head and 
there are wires and electrodes attached in tout 
places to your head and on your back . chest and 
arms. The insidious looking machine is an elec- 
troencephalogram to measure you" b r a n n waxes. 

It seems you re being stud ed 1 n a ] ab s^aight 
out of Frankenstein by a c». uple of beady eyed 
scientists testing the effects of none othe< than 
marijuana. 

One person who was d subject in si.cn an e*per. 
iment jumped off the bed. often snicking a joint or 
two, seized a pain 0 f tin snears and tnnearened to 
bash the scient i s ts oven rne heads i f tr >ev made 
Page "TO™ ' LIBERATION 


any move. He accused them of trying to control 
his mind. "Needless, to say," said the scientist 
in his report "we did not make any move, but 
after a few minutes (it seemed like an hour) of 
verbal persuasion, he allowed himself to be es- 
corted to the disturbed psychotic ward, where he 
made an uneventful recovery after a day or two. 

Oh yes, the subject dropped out of the study. 

In an article in the N.Y, Times a scientist 
listed half a dozen of such experiments which 
devastating!^ proved to him that the kind of grass 
you smoke is dangerous to your health. 

One study had six people smoke pot in a lab 
for 39 days straight. "They showed euphoria, bursts 
of spontaneous laughter, silly behavior and diffi- 
culty in concentrating, intoned the scientists. 

"Later [towards the end of the sixth week] they 
showed loss of interest in work, decreased activity, 
indolence, nonproductivity and neglect of personal 
hygiene," After it was all over, "none show[ed] 
abstinence signs." 

During another study one of the subjects, 

"a rather unstable and secretive individual" was 
having his hearing tested, listening to earphones 
and marking little boxes with a pencil. After 
smoking three joints, he tore the earphones off 
his head, yelled, I hear! I hear!," and "shouted 
accusations of persecution which were definitely 
delusional" (as the scientist said). After about 
an hour he calmed down and apologized for his "un- 
seemly behavior" . 

Two other scientists described 12 "psychotic 
reactions" lasting one to 11 days--among U.S. soldier 
in Vietnam occunng after they smoked Vietnamese 
marijuana for the first time. 

Two other mari juanaologists said the evil weed 
was shown to "cause greater and more vivid imagery; 
shift of time orientation from past or future to 
present increased free associative quality and 
intimacy decreased awareness of a listener." 

The a-tic'e ended with a call that "marijuana 
and other- cannabis products be controlled and the 
importation, manufacture and sale be prohibited. 
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QUEBEC ID CARD PLANS PROMISED IN NEAR FUTURE 

OUEBEC(LNS) The Canadian governments justice 
minister, Jerome Choquette, is proposing that all 
Quebec residents carry an identity card. A report 
on the propsal wUi be given to National Assembly 
very shortly. 

The p'Oposa- ca 1 1 s *or every resident of the 
province to <srry ,3 card bearing a photograph; fin- 
gerprints name address and date of birth. 
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[Thanks to the Canadian University Press for the 
i nforiiidt ion] 
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Credit LNS . 
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TOP: - " The Day I set my chickens free . " Credit Walrus/LHS . 


BOTTOM: Tdo sealskin stencils - " The Hunter Signal " an<i "Ringed Seal" - a called 

Contemporary Canadian Eskimo Art y by Beekman H % Pool - published by the Club of Odd Volumes in 
Boston . Credit LHS . 
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Photos by Anno ^cekery* 

Credit LPS W men's ^‘ccghios Collective* 
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TWO MORE PHOTOS FROM HANOI - 

See story and photos in packet # 330 

Photos by Anne Dockery . 

Credit LNS Women T s Grapnics CoZZective . 
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